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JUGOSLAV  CULTURE 


The  Jugoslavs — that  is  to  say,  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes — are  a 
virile,  gifted  nation,  full  of  temperament,  and  with  strong  leanings  towards 
culture.  That  this  culture,  which  dates  from  very  early  ages  and  is  so 
many-sided  and  interesting,  has  not  yet  been  raised  to  the  level  attained  by 
the  Great  European  nations,  is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Jugoslavs 
have  been  handicapped  by  unfortunate  political  conditions,  which  have 
deprived  them  of  the  social  and  material  preconditions  necessary  for  the 
development  of  a  higher  culture.  The  entire  national  life  of  the  Jugoslavs 
is  so  broken  up  by  political  catastrophe  that  cultural  progress  has  been 
sorely  hindered,  and  could  only  develop  in  a  fragmentary  fashion.  After 
each  political  upheaval  all  intellectual  and  artistic  life  had  to  be  begun  all 
over  again.  But  nevertheless  the  artistic  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  found 
expression  in  poetry,  ornamental  design,  and  traditional  customs,  has  at  all 
times  and  throughout  Jugoslavia  been  identical  in  form  and  style,  and  all 
efforts  at  higher  intellectual  achievements  on  the  part  of  the  educated  classes 
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have  show  a  persistent  tendency  towards  national  unification.  Whenever 
and  wherever  political  conditions  permitted  it,  artistic  and  intellectual 
progress  revived  spontaneously,  and  at  times,  when  conditions  at  home  were 
unpropitious,  individual  Jugoslavs  have  frequently  appeared  in  the  forefront 
of  intellectual  attainment  among  the  neighbouring  non-Slav  nations. 

Undoubtedly  as  regards  culture,  the  potential  value  of  the  Jugoslav  race 
is  exceedingly  great,  and  their  intellectual  leaders  have  always  striven  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  hitherto  not  even  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  Jugoslav  art  and  intellect  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
world  at  large.  Instead  of  striving  for  foreign  reputations  they  devoted 
their  strength  to  their  own  people,  and  were  usually  content  to  remain 
within  the  small  circle  of  their  own  nation.  Thus  the  rest  of  Europe  took 
no  interest  in  the  Jugoslavs,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  people  nor  of  their 
language. 


I. 
Folk-Poetry  and  Art. 

Jugoslav  folk-poetry  goes  back  to  prehistoric  times ;  the  earliest  reference 
to  it  occurs  in  the  native  chronicles  in  the  Xllth  century,  and  it  is  subse- 
quently mentioned  by  travellers  from  Western  Europe  in  the  XlVth  century 
and  after.  From  the  very  earliest  times  Milos  Obilic,  Marko  Kraljevic,  and 
others  appear  in  this  poetry  as  the  legendary  heroes  of  all  the  Jugoslav  tribes. 

The  first  written  records  of  folk-songs  were  made  by  certain  Jugoslav- 
writers  from  Dalmatia  in  the  XVIth  and  XVIIth  centuries,  and  about  this 
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time  Jugoslav  minstrels  travelled  as  far  as  Poland  to  recite  their  folk-songs 
at  the  courts  of  the  nobility.  In  1774  an  Italian  traveller,  the  Abbe  Fortis, 
first  rendered  Jugoslav  poetry  accessible  to  Western  Europe,  where  it  aroused 
the  enthusiasm  of  Goethe  in  Germany,  Walter  Scott  in  England,  and  Merimee 
in  France. 

The  first  systematically  compiled  collection  of  folk-songs  was  edited  by 
Vuk  Stefanovic  Karadzic  in  1814,  the  first  similar  collection  of  folk-melodies 
was  edited  by  Franjo  Kuhac  in  1878,  and  in  1880  Lay  brought  out  the  first 
collection  of  national  ornamental  designs  and  embroideries.  Since  then  70 
such  collections  have  been  edited.  They  comprise  about  100  volumes, 
containing  altogether  more  than  15,000  folk-songs.  Besides  these,  more 
than  30  volumes  of  folk-tales  and  proverbs  have  been  brought  out,  as  well 
as  many  collections  of  melodies,  of  ornamental  designs  and  architectural 
motives.  The  museums  of  Belgrade,  Zagreb  (Agram),  Sarajevo,  Ljubljana 
(Laibach),  and  Split  (Spalato)  are  full  of  the  most  exquisite  and  varied 
examples  of  national  ornamental  design,  which  at  the  present  day  are  being 
studied  and  applied  to  the  use  of  arts  and  crafts ;  thus  within  recent  years 
the  type  of  ornamental  embroidery  employed  on  the  national  Jugoslav  dress 
has  come  into  use  even  in  Central  and  WTestern  Europe. 

Many  mediaeval  Jugoslav  chronicles  owe  their  origin  to  the  influence  of 
Jugoslav  folk-poetry,  and  in  the  XVth,  XVIth,  and  XVIIth  centuries  many 
of  the  best  Dalmatian  poets  have  taken  it  as  the  model  for  their  own  poems, 
and  have  celebrated  its  heroes  in  their  writings.  Under  this  influence 
countless  poems  were  written  in  the  XlXth  century,  and  the  same  spirit 
has  inspired  the  modern  Jugoslav  composers,  dramatists,  painters,  and 
sculptors.  And  nowhere  has  this  spirit  found  more  perfect  manifestation 
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than  in  the  sculptor  Ivan  Mestrovic  and  his  works.  Many  volumes  have 
already  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Jugoslav  folk-poetry,  which,  like  the 
Sagas  of  the  North,  sets  forth  almost  the  entire  history,  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  and  social  life  of  the  nation  in  epics,  lyrical  poems,  and  songs  of 
ritual  and  of  dance.  The  epic  poems  deal  either  with  mythical  or  legendary 
subjects,  or  with  historical  events  such  as  the  reigns  of  the  Nemanici,  the 
battle  of  Kossovo,  the  exploits  of  Kraljevic  Marko,  the  Brankovici,  Crnoje- 
vici,  the  "  Hajduci  "  and  "  Uskoci,"  and  the  great  risings  in  Serbia  and 
Montenegro.  The  lyrical  and  other  poems  are  closely  bound  up  with  the 
daily  life,  customs,  and  recreations  of  the  people. 

Jugoslav  folk-music  consists  of  recitative  ballads,  songs,  and  dance 
music.  The  national  instruments  are  the  "  gusle  "  for  the  accompaniment 
of  recitative,  the  "  tambura  "  for  the  accompaniment  of  songs,  and  the 
"  gajde  "  for  dance  music. 

The  industrial  arts  of  the  people  are  the  ornamental  weaving  of  linen 
and  carpets,  embroidery,  lace-making  and  wood-carving. 


II. 
Mediaeval  Literature. 

Jugoslav  literature,  sacred  art,  and  architecture  date  from  the  time 
when  Christianity  was  first  brought  to  the  Jugoslavs  by  the  Slav  apostles, 
the  brothers  Cyril  (d.  in  869)  and  Methodius  (d.  885)  of  Salonica.  They 
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compiled  .books  written  in  the  old  Slav  tongue,  introduced  the  national 
language  into  the  churches,  and  invented  the  national  script.  They  began 
their  work  in  Moravia,  continued  it  among  the  Pannonian  Slovenes,  then 
living  on  the  shores  of  the  Balaton  Lake  (Plattensee),  and  the  Croats;  while 
their  pupils  worked  among  the  Serbs  in  Macedonia.  At  this  time  also,  the 
seven  monasteries  round  the  Lake  of  Ochrida  were  founded. 

The  earliest  Jugoslav  script  is  the  "  glagolica,"  which  to  this  day  is 
in  use  in  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  writings  in  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  along 
the  Croatian  coast-lands.  The  "  Cyrillic  "  script,  which  is  a  modified  form 
of  the  glagolica,  developed  in  the  beginning  of  the  Xth  century,  spread  all 
over  the  eastern  and  western  Slav  lands  in  the  Xlth  century,  and  is  to-day 
used  by  all  the  "  pravoslav  "  (orthodox)  Slavs. 

From  the  XVth  century  onwards,  the  western  (Catholic)  Jugoslavs 
adopted  the  Latin  script  both  for  literature  and  general  use.  Soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  XlXth  century  all  the  Jugoslavs  adopted  phonetic  spelling; 
the  Croats  and  Slovenes  (Catholic  Jugoslavs)  kept  to  the  Latin  script,  while 
the  Orthodox  (Pravoslavs)  retained  their  use  of  the  "cyrillica." 

The  earliest  known  document  written  in  "  glagolica,"  and  dated  noo, 
is  from  the  Island  of  Krk  (Veglia,  Istria),  and  the  earliest  "  Cyrillic  " 
document  is  from  Bosnia,  dated  1189. 

St.  Sava  (1169 — 1236),  the  founder  of  the  independent  Serb  Orthodox 
church  in  the  east,  was  also  the  founder  of  medieval  Serbian  literature, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  the  biographies  of  kings  and  saints,  ecclesiastical 
writings,  and  books  of  law,  such  as  the  famous  code  of  Tsar  Dusan  (1343), 
and  mediaeval  novels  of  Byzantine  and  Western  European  type.  The  first 
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books  in  Cyrillic  script  were  printed   in  1494  in  Cetinje,   in  Venice,   and   in 
the   Hercegovina. 

The  Catholic  Jugoslavs  had  already  founded  their  national  church  in 
the  IXth  century  ;  but  the  German  clergy  did  their  best  to  suppress  the  use  ol 
the  national  language  in  the  churches  among  the  Slovenes  in  the  north,  and 
in  the  west  the  Latin  clergy  pursued  the  same  policy  with  the  Croats.  Thus 
the  progress  of  Glagolitic  literature  was  greatly  hindered  till  the  year  1248, 
when  it  began  to  develop  afresh,  and  flourished  until  the  XVIth  century  in 
Dalmatia,  part  of  Bosnia,  southern  Croatia,  the  whole  of  Istria,  and  even 
spread  as  far  as  Bohemia  and  Poland.  Glagolitic  literture  includes  political 
and  legal  documents,  among  them  the  famous  Vinodol  code  of  the  Xllhh 
century,  inscriptions,  municipal  statutes,  and  sacred  writings,  including  the 
celebrated  Gospel  of  Rheims  (on  which  the  French  kings  took  their  coronation 
oath,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  Syrian  gospel)  also  legends,  chronicles, 
poems,  novels,  and  miracle  plays.  The  first  glagolitic  book  was  printed 
in  1483. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Turkish  invasion,  Jugoslav  literature  developed 
rapidly,  and  kept  pace  with  the  contemporary  literature  of  Western  Europe 
and  of  Byzantium. 

In  all  Jugoslav  painting  and  architecture  of  this  period  the  Byzantine 
influence  can  be  clearly  traced  in  the  east,  and  that  of  Rome  and  the  Gothic 
architects  in  the  west.  At  the  same  time  the  eastern  type  developed  a  strongly 
distinctive  style,  examples  of  which  have  been  preserved  in  Upper  Serbia, 
Old  Serbia,  and  Macedonia,  in  Studenica,  Gracanica,  Decani,  Ljubostinja, 
Ravanica,  Kalinic,  Milesevo,  Nagoricano,  and  Hilendar,  where  the 
harmonious  architectural  proportions  and  the  beauty  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
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monasteries,  castles,  and  churches  have  at  all  times  aroused  the  admiration 
of  artists   and   archaeologists. 

During  the  Xth  and  Xlth  centuries,  in  the  very  early  days  of  the 
Croatian  native  rulers,  there  arose  in  western  Jugoslavia  a  school  of  archi- 
tecture closely  allied  to  the  Lombard  school  in  Italy ;  examples  of  this  period 
have  been  found  during  the  excavations  in  Dalmatia.  Later  on  the  Jugoslavs 
in  the  north  adopted  Gothic  architecture,  while  in  the  southern  coast-lands 
Romanesque  architecture  was  in  the  ascendant.  Half  the  Gothic  churches 
in  Carinthia  were  built  by  Slovene  architects  in  the  XVth  century,  and  in 
northern  Croatia  many  castles,  churches,  and  abbeys  were  also  the  work  of 
native  architects.  The  old  cathedral  in  Zagreb,  now  rebuilt,  was  a  most 
interesting  example  of  this  period.  In  Dalmatia  the  following  cathedrals 
are  worthy  of  special  note  : — The  cathedral  in  Sibenik  (Sebenico)  (Xlllth 
century),  in  Trogir  (Trau)  (XlVth  century),  in  Kotor  (Kattaro),  on  the 
island  of  Korcula  (Curzola),  and  in  Zadar  (Zara).  All  these,  together  with 
the  beautiful  Franciscan  and  Dominican  monasteries  in  Dubrovnik  (Ragusa), 
were  designed  and  built  by  native  masters  and  Jugoslav  architects. 


III. 
The  New  Age. 

The  Turkish  invasion,  which  destroyed  the  Serbian  and  Bulgarian 
Empires,  and  overwhelmed  the  greater  part  of  western  Jugoslavia  with  a 
flood  of  barbarism,  brought  higher  culture  to  a  temporary  standstill  in  all 
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Jugoslav  lands,  and  rendered  a  further  development  impossible  everywhere 
except  along-  the  Dalmatian  coast.  Indeed,  during  the  centuries  of  oppression 
which  followed,  the  art  and  intellect  of  the  people  found  no  outlet  except 
in  the  national  folk-poetry,  which  flourished  and  developed  in  spite  of  the 
Turkish  oppression. 

At  the  time  when  the  Serbs  migrated  from  Old  Serbia,  the  centre  of 
their  culture  was  transferred  to  Backa  and  Banat,  in  South  Hungary,  and 
here  the  strong  influence  of  the  Russian  ecclesiastical  literature  made  itself 
felt. 

In  other  parts  of  Jugoslavia,  particularly  among  the  Catholics  and 
Mussulmans  of  Bosnia,  in  Upper  Croatia,  Carniola,  and  Slavonia,  local 
literature  appeared  sporadically  from  time  to  time.  But  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  Turkish  rule  Dalmatia,  and  more  especially  the  free  republic  of 
Dubrovnik  (Ragusa),  were  the  true  guardians  of  Jugoslav  genius.  XVth 
century  humanism  flourished  exceedingly  and  found  a  warm  welcome  in 
Ualmatia  and  western  Jugoslavia.  The  names  of  about  30  Jugoslav 
humanists  are  recorded  in  history. 

Renaissance,  Reformation,  and  Counter-Reformation  have  had  a  strong 
influence  on  Jugoslav  culture  and  literature.  Towards  the  end  of  the  XVth 
century  a  number  of  poets,  who  wrote  in  the  purest  old  Slav  tongue, 
appeared  in  Dubrovnik,  among  whom  are  : — Mencetic,  Drezic,  Cubranovic, 
while  in  Split  (Spalato)  we  find  the  epic  and  prose  poet,  Marko  Marulic. 
.Records  of  dramatic  performances  given  in  the  island  of  Hvar  (Lesina)  date 
from  this  time.  At  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century  many  of  the  Jugoslav 
poets,  such  as  Hektorovic  and  Lucic,  drew  largely  on  the  native  folk-poetry 
for  their  inspiration,  and  for  the  subjects  of  their  poems.  In  Zadar  there 
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arose  poets  who,  like  Zoranic,  championed  the  national  spirit,  as  opposed 
to  the  Italian  influence,  which  spread  to  Dalmatia  from  Venice. 

Already  in  the  XVIth  century  Dubrovnik  had  produced  many  gifted 
poets,  such  as  Vetranic,  Ranjina,  Zlataric,  and  Cvijeta  Zuzoric.  At  this 
time  also,  Marin  Drzic  wrote  his  excellent  comedies,  which  are  still  most 
successfully  played  in  Jugoslav  theatres ;  and  the  Jugoslav  element  from 
Istria  and  Dalmatia  contributed  to  the  Italian  world  of  art  and  letters  such 
men  as  Clovio  (Klovic),  Schiavone  (Medulic),  and  Giovanni  Dalmata,  Andrea 
Laurana  (Lovranic),  the  architect,  and  Francesco  Laurana  (Lovranic),  the 
sculptor. 

The  influence  of  the  Reformation  was  most  felt  in  the  north-western 
part  of  Jugoslavia,  where  in  1550  Primoz  Turbar  and  his  Istrian  and 
Dalmatian  followers  were  the  first  to  contribute  to  Jugoslav  literature,  books 
written  in  the  colloquial  tongue  of  the  Slovenes.  It  is  due  to  the  Reformation 
that  printing  houses  were  specially  founded  in  Niirnberg  (Germany)  and  in 
Cakovac  (Croatia)  for  the  printing  of  Jugoslav  books.  From  one  house 
alone  25,600  copies  of  books  in  the  national  Jugoslav  tongue  were  issued 
in  four  years  (1561 — 1564).  At  this  time  it  almost  seemed  that  the 
Protestant  movement  would  create  a  new  national  literature  and  culture, 
but  then  came  the  Counter  Reformation,  and  the  Austrian  rulers  introduced 
the  inquisition.  All  the  books  were  burnt,  and  all  chances  of  further  literary 
and  artistic  development  were  wholly  destroyed.  Only  in  Croatia  the  local 
literature  survived  this  new  calamity,  and  in  the  XVIIth  century  we  find 
examples  of  it  in  the  delicate  lyrical  poems  of  Count  Krsto  Frankopan  and 
in  the  epic  poems  of  Ban  Petar,  count  Zrinjski.  Both  these  men  were 
beheaded  in  Wiener  Neustadt,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  Emperor 
Leopold  I. 
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In  Upper  Croatia,  the  Counter  Reformation  period  produced  Juraj 
Krizanic,  the  first  Jugoslav  writer  to  take  up  a  definitely  anti-German 
attitude  in  his  writings.  He  was  also  the  first  to  propagate  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  all  Slavs,  and  he  tried  to  create  a  new  Panslavic  literary  language. 
He  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Russia,  and  while  there  tried  to  reconcile  the 
eastern  and  the  western  churches,  to  win  Russia  over  to  reforms,  and  to 
induce  her  to  undertake  the  leadership  of  all  the  Slavs.  His  works  attracted 
the  notice  of  Peter  the  Great. 

About  this  same  time  there  was  a  strong,  virile  architectural  movement 
in  the  northern  part  of  Jugoslavia,  and  many  of  the  handsome  buildings  of 
the  Louis  XIV.  period  to  be  found  in  Ljubljana  (Laibach),  Zagreb,  and 
Varazdin  are  the  work  of  native  artists.  Jugoslav  literature  now  reached 
its  zenith  in  Dubrovnik,  in  the  epic  and  dramatic  works  of  Ivan  Gundulic, 
who  sang  the  heroic  battles  with  the  Turks,  the  liberty  of  Dubrovnik,  and 
the  unity  of  the  Southern  Slavs.  His  work  was  continued  by  Palmotic, 
Bunic,  Gjorgjic,  and  many  others. 

The  most  popular  of  all  the  XVIIIth  century  Dalmatian  poets  was  Fra 
Andrija  Kacic,  who  in  the  style  of  the  folk-song  celebrated  the  kings  and 
heroes  of  ancient  Jugoslavia.  Although  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  he  was 
a  pioneer  of  national  unity,  and  advocated  an  understanding  between  the 
Churches  of  the  East  and  West.  The  famous  founder  of  the  modern  theory 
of  atoms,  the  astronomer  and  mathematician,  Rudjer  (Roger)  Boskovic, 
was,  like  many  other  scientific  men  of  that  period,  a  native  of  Dubrovnik. 
The  great  educationalist,  Dositej  Obradovic,  the  exponent  of  national  unity, 
the  prophet  of  liberal  and  democratic  ideals,  the  father  of  modern  Serbian 
literature,  also  lived  and  worked  during  this  period.  He  was  a  native  of 
the  Serbian  provinces  of  Hungary. 
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IV. 
The  XIX  Century. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  XlXth  century  the  centres  of  Jugoslav  intellectual 
life  were  transferred  to  the  northern  frontiers,  to  Novi  Sad  (Neusatz)  in  South 
Hungary,  Zagreb  (Agram)  in  Upper  Croatia,  and  Ljubljana  (Laibach)  in 
Carniola.  The  Jugoslav  literature  of  those  days  falls  into  three  principal 
groups — the  Croatian,  the  Slovene,  and  the  Serbian — but  all  three  groups 
systematically  strove  to  build  up  a  uniform  Jugoslav  literature  and  higher 
culture.  Subsequently  Belgrade  became  the  centre  of  Serbian  literature. 
The  intellectual  movement  of  the  XlXth  century,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  modern  Jugoslav  literature  and  culture,  was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of 
three  men  :  Vuk  Karadzic,  Ljudevit  Gaj,  and  V.  Vodnik. 

Vuk  Karadzic,  the  first  collector  of  Serbian  folk-songs,  reformed  the 
spelling  and  established  the  modern  literary  tongue  in  Serbia. 

Ljudevit  Gaj,  the  founder  of  "  Illyrism,"  carried  out  the  same  reforms 
among  the  Serbs  and  Croats  in  western  Jugoslavia. 

V.  Vodnik,  the  composer  of  the  poem  "  Iliria,"  inspired  by  Napoleon's 
creation  of  the  province  of  Illyria,  purified  the  Slovene  literary  language, 
and  approximated  it  to  the  Serbo-Croat  literary  tongue. 

This  epoch  marks  the  awakening  and  regeneration  of  the  Jugoslavs  on 
a  democratic  basis,  and  literary  life  enjoyed  a  comparatively  peaceful  period 
from  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  XlXth  century. 
Journals  and  newspapers  were  started,  literary  societies  founded,  encyclo- 
paedic work  and  philological  research  flourished  and  developed  in  the  hands 
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of  men  like  Miklosic,  Kopitar  and  Karadzic,  music,  art,  and  the  drama  were 
cultivated,  and  several  theatres  built. 

At  this  period  we  find  in  Serbia  a  perfect  gallaxy  of  poets,  novelists, 
dramatists,  writers,  and  collectors  of  folk-songs  and  legends.  All  these 
men  were  strongly  imbued  with  the  national  spirit,  but  they  worked  on 
western  European  lines.  Above  them  all  the  profound  thinker  and  poet, 
Petar  Petrovic  Njegos,  Prince  Bishop  of  Montenegro,  spreads  the  mighty 
wings  of  his  genius.  Croatia  boasted  at  this  time  an  equally  brilliant  circle 
of  patriotic  poets,  chief  among  whom  are  the  epic  poet  Ivan  Mazuranic,  the 
lyric  poet  Stanko  Vraz,  and  the  contemplative  poet  Petar  Preradovic. 
There  was  a  corresponding  activity  in  the  musical  world,  and  the  first 
national  operas  were  composed  by  Vatroslav  Lisinski.  Vodnik  was  the  first 
patriotic  poet  among  the  Slovenes,  but  his  genius  was  surpassed  by  the 
great  lyrical  genius  of  Presern. 

In  the  second  third  of  the  XlXth  century  (1860 — 1880)  the  national 
movement  led  to  the  foundation  of  historical  societies,  museums,  and 
picture-galleries,  as  well  as  the  universities  and  scientific  academies  of 
Zagreb  and  Belgrade.  The  pioneer,  generous  patron,  and  prime  mover  in 
this  movement  was  Bishop  Strossmayer,  aided  by  his  followers,  Kukuljevic, 
Racki,  Jagic,  Danicic,  Bleiweis,  Smiciklas,  and  others.  Strossmayer's 
marvellous  cathedral  in  Djakovo  is  the  architectural  symbol  and  expression 
of  this  epoch.  Painting,  the  drama,  and  opera  also  flourished  and  developed 
under  Strossmayer's  influence. 

The  literature  of  this  period  is  strongly  dominated  by  a  note  of  national 
romanticism.  In  Serbia  we  have  the  melancholy  lyrics  of  the  youthful 
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poet,  Branko  Radicevic,  the  versatile  writings  of  Zmaj  Jovan  jovanovic, 
and  the  patriotic  lyrics  of  Jaksic.  In  Croatia  are  prominent  the  epics  of 
Grga  Martic  and  Luka  Botic,  the  dramatic  works  of  Franjo  Markovic,  the 
comedies  of  Turkovic,  and  the  most  popular  novels  of  August  Senoa.  The 
following  Slovene  novelists  should  also  be  mentioned  :  Levstik,  Jenko,  Jurcic, 
and  Stritar.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  by  the  end  of  the  XlXth 
century  Jugoslav  culture  could  hold  its  own  with  any  of  its  neighbours. 
In  Serbia  the  influence  of  Darwin,  Buckle,  and  Mill  resulted  in 
a  strong  positivist  and  socialistic  movement,  which  quickly  took  on  a 
national  colouring  which  is  reflected  in  the  literature  of  this  time,  and 
produced  the  novelists  Lazarevic,  Ljubisa,  and  Mateivulj,  many 
of  whose  works  have  been  translated  into  other  European  languages;  the 
comedy  writers  Trifkovic,  Popovic,  and  Nusic;  the  literary  critics  Sv. 
Markovic,  Nedic,  and  Ruvarac;  and  men  of  science  and  research,  such 
as  Novakovic,  Ceda  Mijatovic,  Mika  Petrovic,  Tesla,  Pupin,  and 
Cvijic,  who  enjoy  a  high  reputation  beyond  the  borders  of  their  own 
country.  Croatia  also  contributed  a  large  number  of  novels  dealing  with 
social  and  psychological  problems.  The  best  known  Croatian  novelists  of 
this  period  whose  works  have  been  translated  into  other  European  languages 
are  Kovacic,  Kumicic,  Kozarac,  Leskovar,  and  particularly  the  great  novelist 
Sandor  Gjalski.  Natko  Nodilo,  the  essayist,  and  the  poets  Tresic  and 
Kranjcevic  also  belong  to  Croatia.  At  the  same  time  scientific  research, 
the  drama,  painting,  and  sculpture  continued  to  flourish,  and  the  works  of 
the  painters  Bukovac,  Medovic,  and  the  sculptors  Rendic,  Valdec, 
and  Franges  attracted  great  attention  at  the  exhibitions  in  Paris,  Venice, 
Copenhagen,  Petrograd,  Budapest,  etc.  Slovene  literature  was  at  this 
time  represented  by  the  poets  Gregorcic  and  Askerc,  the  revolutionary 
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reformer,    sculpture  and   painting  by    Subic   and    Zajc,    and    science   by  the 
philologist   Murko. 


V. 
The  Present  Time. 

At  the  close  of  the  XlXth  and  the  beginning  of  the  XXth  century  the 
younger  generation  of  Jugoslavs  have  succeeded  in  obliterating  all  traces 
of  particularism  between  the  three  great  groups  of  Southern  Slav  literature 
and  art.  The  Jugoslav  culture  of  to-day  appears  as  a  unified  whole,  animated 
by  a  deep  racial  patriotism,  and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
best  in  modern  enlightenment  and  true  human  progress. 

The  numerous  scientific  and  musical  societies  and  institutions,  the 
theatres  in  Ljubljana  (Laibach),  Trieste,  Zagreb,  Split  (Spalato),  Osijek 
(Essek),  Sarajevo,  Novi  Sad  (Neusatz),  and  Belgrade,  the  art-schools  and 
associations  in  Ljubljana,  Zagreb,  Split,  and  Belgrad,  literary  reviews, 
congresses,  and  exhibitions,  are  all  devoted  to  the  cause  of  building  up  a 
homogeneous  national  culture  with  a  wide  European  outlook. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  modern  literary  men  are  the  dramatist  Count 
Ivo  Vojnovic,  an  author  of  fine  conceptions  and  exquisite  taste,  Srgjan 
Tucic,  the  founder  of  modern  realistic  drama  in  Croatia,  the  novelists 
Stankovic  and  Kosor,  the  poets  Ducic  and  Nazor,  and  the  aesthetic  writers 
and  critics  Bogdan  Popovic  and  Skerlic.  Art  is  strongly  represented  by 
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Paja  Jovanovic,  whose  historical  paintings  are  well  known,  by  the  symbolic 
painter  Cikos,  by  the  seascape  painters  Crncic  and  Vidovic,  the  colourists 
Jakopic,  Kovacevic,  the  brilliant  etcher  Krizman,  Racki,  whose  bizarre  and 
forceful  work  has  so  greatly  enriched  the  world  of  art;  architecture  by 
Sunko,  Kovacic,  and  above  all  by  the  genius  of  Plecnik;  sculpture  by 
Rosandic,  Kerdic,  and  the  other  artists  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
all  of  whom  have  obtained  great  appreciation  wherever  their  works  have  been 
exhibited.  But  the  culminating  glory  of  all  Jugoslav  genius,  the  inspired 
utterance  of  the  soul  of  the  race,  has  been  revealed  in  the  work  of  Ivan 
Mestrovic  before  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 

M.  M. 


Serbo-Croat  Orthography. 

s  =  sh  in  "ship!'  c  =  ts  in  "cats" 

c  =  ch  in  "church."  z  :=  j  in  French  "jour. 

c  ==1  ditto,  (softer).  j  =  y  in  "your." 
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